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THE NEW INDIA 


FLEMMIE P. KITTRELL 

This past year I was in India on a Fulbright 
Fellowship,” writes the author, “at the Univer- 
sity of Baroda. My special job was helping 
with the organization of the college of Home 
Econemics. I was in India almost 14 months, 
travelling in all parts of India and Kashmir. 
1 gave various lectures to women’s groups, 
University students and civic organizations in 
Burma, Ceylon, and Hawaii, as well as India. 
I had the chance to see for myself many of 
the problems that India faces.” 


M* impressions of India are varied. 
One senses the newness of their 
independent status in the vigorous con- 
viction of their leaders that there lies a 
new and better life ahead for the people 
of India. At the same time India’s rich 
and magnificent past casts long and for- 
midable shadows, and tradition and 
dogma stand like twin guards making 
prisoners of the minds of the masses. 
Their enlightened leaders and educators. 
however, recognize that while much can 
be learned from the past, they must deal 
with the harder realities of the present. 

India has tremendous social and eco- 
nomic problems; the high rate of illiter- 
acy... only 15% of the people can read 
and write .. . the twenty languages pose 
great educational problems . . . short- 
age of food supply. The large popula- 
tion of more than 360 millions find it 
difficult to get sufficient food for even 
a minimum diet, and the threat of fa- 
mine is forever present. Health edu- 
cation and facilities for better health 
conditions are an overwhelming need. 
The infant mortality rate is listed as 
the second highest in the world. Pov- 
erty is widespread. The average income 
is estimated at approximately 68 rupees 
a year ($17.00). 

External political problems, too, press 
hard on India. whose independence is 
only four years young. So great is her 
need to develop the potentialities and 
the hidden resources of her land and 
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DISARMAMENT MAKES THE HEADLINES 


Giapys WALSER 


HE sixth session of the UN General 

Assembly opened at Paris’ Palais de 
Chaillot on November 6, 1951. Paris 
reflects the world’s grimmer mood for 
the world is now looking the possibility 
of atomic war straight in the face. 

After the usual opening ceremonies 
and the election of Dr. Luis Padilla 
Nervo of Mexico as the new president 
of the General Assembly, aimost im- 
mediately the propaganda battle of the 
USSR and USA was joined. The at- 
mosphere in which the great disarma- 
ment debate began was anything but the 
climate called for by Dr. Nervo in his 
acceptance speech when he declared, 
“The fundamental theme of this Assem- 
bly is peace”. He expressed the hope 
that this session would become one of 
consultation and negotiation . . . that 
there will be created a climate which 
will allow us to advance on the road to 
the solution of those political problems 
that beset the world. 

The first move came from Washington 
on November 7, when President Truman 
proposed the West's disarmament plan 
declaring that “ . . . we must try for 
disarmament in spite of all difficulties. 
. . « We cannot fail to bring before the 
world the problem of growing arma- 
ments which press so heavily on all man- 
ree I urge the Kremlin to ac- 
cept this proposal.” 

The following day, Nov. 8th, in Paris, 
Mr. Acheson, denouncing the Soviet 
Union’s tactics in strong language, for- 
mally put the West’s plan for disarma- 
ment before the Assembly. The main 
points of the proposal are: 

(1) an end to the war in Korea, and 
progress toward settling other 
outstanding East-West issues: 

(2) a census of all armed forces and 
armaments including ‘A’ bombs; 

(3) the actual. balanced reduction of 
armed strength under rigid inter- 
national agreements providing 


for fool-proof international in- 

spection. 
In essence the details of the disarma- 
ment scheme, (which offered no new 
approach) were an enlargement of the 
American (Baruch) proposals which 
have been before the UN for more than 
five years. It has been consistently op- 
posed by the Soviet Union. Before Mr. 
Acheson made his proposal, the press 
and radio gave wide publicity to the 
assumption that it would be unaccept- 
able to the Russians. 

In addition to the disarmament pro- 
posal. Mr. Acheson introduced other 
controversial issues on which he invited 
the USSR to: (1) end the Korean War; 
(2) agree to the study of the possibility 
of All-German elections; (3) agree to 
an Austrian Peace treaty; (4) lift the 
veto against Italy’s admission to the UN, 
and (5) observe respect for human 
rights. 

In his reply, Mr. Vishinsky, using 
very strong language, leveled counter- 
attacks against the U. S. for its “false” 
peace offers and then proceeded to give 
his four point plan for lowering tensions 
and bringing about disarmament. He 
would have the general Assembly de- 
clare that the Atlantic Pact is an aggres- 
sive alliance and that participation in 
it as well as establishment of military 
bases in foreign territory is incom- 
patible with membership in the UN. 
(2) The Assembly call for an immedi- 
ate armistice in Korea and withdrawal 
of forces from the 38th Parallel within 
10 days, to be followed by the complete 
withdrawal of all foreign forces within 
3 months; (3) the Assembly call for a 
World conference of both members and 
non-members states of the UN before 
June 1. 1952. to discuss the total pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and reduc- 
tion of armaments in general, (4) a call 
for a peace pact among the five major 
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Then he showed Four 
Lights when he wished 
them to set full sail 


and follow in his wake. 
rom “First Voyage "Round the 
World by Magellan.” 
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WILPF International 
DorotHy Rosinson 

Nothing is more important today 
than the cultivation ol a sense ol “one- 
ness” with people in all parts of the 
earth. Our own government is doing 
few things which give us greater sal- 
istaction than the exchange program 
for students and teachers. Yet fine as 
this is, we know that government pro- 
jects alone, vast as they are, will not 
achieve the world which the Womens 
International League ior Peace and 
Freedom is working for. it will take 
work on all levels by both governments 
and peoples to move in that direction. 

For more than 30 years we have 
maintained an International Headquar- 
ters at Geneva which has tunctioned as 
a real International Center. Friend- 
ships begun there have grown and flour- 
ished, reaching the uttermost parts ol 
the world. Because these triendships 
are based on belief in and work for a 
common cause—the cause oi peace and 
freedom—their roots are firmly fixed. 
But there is little in the League’s past 
which exceeds in importance its present 
contribution in the International field. 
Its work at the United Nations, in the 
field of Inter-American relations, in the 
International Summer Schools for young 
people, through its volunteer field work- 
ers, its triennial Congresses, its re-estab- 
lished national sections, its newly form- 
ed ones and the constant exchange of 
information through “Pax” and private 
correspondence are all of particular 
significance during this period of great 
tension. 

In Paris, at this very moment, Miss 
Gertrude Baer, our liaison officer at the 
United Nations, is working constantly 
to find some way of bringing Russia 
and the Western Powers nearer together 
on this matter of universal disarmament. 
Her efforts will be skillful as well as 
tireless, for the years have brought a 
wide experience to add to her native 
wisdom. As members of the WILPF. 
we can take both pride and satisfaction 
in having her represent us at the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Next August, the WILPF will hold its 
12th Congress in England. Several new 
national sections will seek admission at 
that time: Nigeria, Iceland, and Japan 
among them. The 1952 Congress will 
be valuable only as it represents women 
from all over the world. Money must 
be found to help representatives from 
newly qualified sections get to the Con- 
gress. Passage money has already been 
given for one delegate from Nigeria. 
but more help is urgently needed. 
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Inter-American Congress 

Organized entirely by Mexican wo- 
men, with very little help, financial or 
otherwise, from the U.S., the second 
Inter-American Congress of Women was 
held in Mexico City in October. Four 
members of the WIL attended: our Na- 
tional President, Elsie Picon; Lilla Rose, 
President of the Illinois State Branch; 
Carolyn Threlkeld, Inter - American 
Chairman for California, and Mrs. Cari- 
bel Murch of Montana represented the 
Pan American League and the Women’s 
International Association of Aeronaut- 
ics. Miss Beatrice Brigden, a WIL 
member in Winnipeg, represented Can- 
ada. Large delegations came from 
some of the Central American countries 
and Mexico; with about 16 nations rep- 
resented, attendance was often over 200. 

Elsie Picon was elected Chairman of 
the Committee on Peace, War and Hu- 
man Rights (which had been requested. 
be it said, by a Communist) and she 
did a magnificent job. She made the 
WIL position better understood and 
appreciated, so that when the Congress 
was asked to endorse the resolutions on 
peace, great applause greeted the U. S. 
delegation upon our voting “yes”. It 
was a dramatic moment, and from then 
on, we North Americans were made to 
feel we “belonged”. 

There were 5 other Committees: So- 
cial Welfare, Legal Matters (including 
civil and political rights), /ndian and 
Rural Workers, Medical Science, and 
Organization of the Federation of Wo- 
men of the Americas. Much enthusiasm 
was shown for maintaining and streng- 
thening the “Federation of Women of 
the Americas”. The seat of the Federa- 
tion will rotate and will be Mexico City 
for the next 2 years. The new Executive 
Committee will be: 

Sra. Adela Formoso de Obregon San- 
tacilia (Mexico), President of the 
“Women’s University”; 

Mrs. Maurice Hugo (U.S.A.), ex- 
President of the Pan American 
Round Tables; 

Srita. Analuisa Llovera (Venezuela). 
member of the Nationai Congress 
under the former democratic ad- 
ministration of Venezuela, now in 
exile. 

As representative of the former execu- 
tives, I: turned over to these women the 
files and the direction of the Federation 
for the coming period with great relief 
and satisfaction. 

Between sessions. there were many 
delightful social events for the dele- 
gates and visits to places of interest. 
I only wish there were space to de- 
scribe the many able and _ attractive 
women we met. As the only representa- 
tive of the Federation who could be 
present, I was listened to respectfuily. 
and at the end a luncheon was given 
in my honor. 

We feel that this Second Congress. 
like the first which the WIL helped to 
launch, was a success. that the Federa- 
tion of Women of the Americas will 
become a real and vital force for the 
ideals we strive for and that through 
these meetings Americans of the North. 
Central and South are being drawn 
closer together. 

— HELoIse BRAINERD. 


RESOLUTIONS NATIONAL BOARI 


RESOLUTION: MAGNA CARTA FOR REFUGC 
The National Board ot the Women’s Inter 
dom, meeting in Cleveland, Uctober 12-14, is k 
a great nation, toward those unfortunate victii 
Convention of the Status of Refugees, adopted 
ference of nations in which the United States p 
We urge, theretore, that you make every et 
of this document to the end that our nation ma 
humanitarian principles therein contained. 
TO. Majority Leader and Minority Leader of the S 
Chairman of Foreign Affairs Committee of the 


RESOLUTION: CICERO RIOTS 

The Women’s International League tor Peac 
October 12-14, is greatly concernea about the 
Illinois. First, when a three-day riot resulted i 
Ek. Clark, Jr., a Negro employee ot the City of | 
building in the all-white Chicago suburb; and se 
jury returned indictments on September 18 ag 
Leighton, the Attorney of the NAACP, who rep1 
ceeding to restrain the police department of Ci 
peacetul enjoyment of his apartment. 

We are encouraged by Attorney-General Mc‘ 
under the Civil Rights Laws. We realize, howe 
cratic rights to all Americans and if we wish to 
Article 2 of the Universal Declaration ot Hiuman 
lying causes of the Cicero riots; namely, untenal 
in the entire Chicago area and the United State 

Therefore we urge that the Federal agenc: 
expand throughout the country as well as Grea 
housing. 

TO: Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of Housing a 
President Truman; Governor Adlai Stevenson 


RESOLUTION: 

The National Board of the Women’s Intern 
dom, meeting in Cleveland, October 12-14, is cor 
against freedom in education is manifesting itse 
teachers and control administrative policy and pe 
room discussion, and other teaching devices, as i 
ities as Pasadena, Denver, and Ferndale, Michig 

We therefore urge that all branches be alert 
representing special interests and that they oppo: 
thought and expression. 

TO: Branch Chairmen and Legislative Chairmen of 
Anti-Defamation League; AAUW; and such o 


RESOLUTION: WORLD DISARMAMENT AND 

The National Board of the Women’s Intern: 
dom, meeting in Cleveland, October 12-14, 1951. 
proposal for world disarmament and world recons 
General Assembly on October 24, 1950. We u 
appeal, accompanied by a concrete plan to init 
Assembly which is to meet in Paris. Novemb 
proposals. 

TO: President Truman. 


RESOLUTION: MUTUAL SECURITY PACT 

The National Board of the Women’s Intern: 
dom, meeting in Cleveland. October 12-14, oppo 
government in initiating and signing the Mutu 
in direct opposition to the Japanese Constitution 
will never rearm. Since recent indications. of 
growing opposition to rearmament. and since | 
Japanese people in many ways. we are adverse 
general basis, the Pact allows for continued interve 
including the quelling of internal disturbances. 
impose upon a newly independent nation. 

For these reasons. we urge that the Senate 
curity Pact as a dangerous threat to the good r 
the United States and the people of Japan. 

TO: Senators: Dulles; Acheson. 
RESOLUTION: KOREAN TRUCE TALKS 

The National Board of the Women’s Internz 
dom, meeting in Clevelan!. October 12-14. deple 
in Korea to overcome such unimportant issues as 
zone. controlling “incidents” or disagreement on t 

We. therefore. urge immediate consideration 
committee to bring about a “cease-fire” order at 
responsible for the entrance of the United Natio: 
that all other issues of the armistice be left to the c 

TO: President Truman; Tom Connally, Chairman ¢ 


\L BOARD - OCTOBER 12-14, 1951 
FOR REFUGEES 


omen’s International League tor Peace and Free- 
r 12-14, is keenly sensibie of our obligations, as 
rtunate victims of war who are subjects oi the 
ees, adopted in Geneva on July 28th, by a con- 
lited States participated. 

nake every effort to obtain immediate ratification 
ur nation may be among the first to endorse the 


ntained. 
Leader of the Senate: Senator MacFarland. 
ommitiee of the Senate: Senator Tom Connally. 


ague lor Peace and Freedom meeting in Cleveland, 
“4 about the events which took place in Cicero, 
jot resulted in July trom the attempt ot Harvey 
the City of Chicago, to move into an apartment 
iburb; and second, when the Cook County Grand 
ember 18 against six persons, including George 
CP, who represented Mr. Clark in a Federal pro- 
rtment of Cicero from intertering with his right 
nt. 

y-General McGrath's action requesting prosecution 
realize, however, that if we wish to extend demo- 
if we wish to practice the principle enunciated in 
on of fiuman Rights, we must remove the uncer- 
mely, untenable housing conditions lor minorities 
United States. 

‘ederal agencies be put to work immediately to 
well as Greater Chicago the supply o1 stancard 


or of Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash. 25, D. c. 
Adlai Stevenson. 


omen’s International League for Peace and I ree 
- 12-14, is concerned that a nation-wiuc campaign 
anilesting itself by a clear attempt to intimiaaic 
policy and personnel. as well as text-books, class- 
s devices, as is evident in such scattered commun- 
ndale, Michigan. 

iches be alert to every sign of pressure by groups 
1at they oppose any atlack upon such freedom oi 


ive Chairmen of the WILPF; National Education Assn.; 
W; and such organizations. 


AMENT AND WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 

omen’s International League for Peace and Free- 
r 12-14. 1951, calls upon you to implement your 
{ world reconstruction made at the Ln.ted Nations 
1950. We urge that you present a challenging 
» plan to initiate at the United Nations General 
aris. November 7, 1951. consideration of such 


TY PACT 

omen’s International League for Peace and Free- 
r 12-14, opposed the action of the United States 
ing the Mutual Security Pact with Japan. It is 
» Constitution which specifically states that Japan 
ndications. of which we have evidence. show a 
t. and since this Pact would affect directly the 
- are adverse to taking such action. On a more 
ntinued intervention of the United States in Japan. 
disturbances. a condition which seems unwise to 
nation. 

at the Senate of the United States reject the Se- 
to the good relations and peaceful state between 


Japan. 


TALKS 

omen’s International League for Peace and Free- 
r+ 12-14. deplores the inability of the negotiators 
rtant issues as the safe-guarding of the neutrality 
agreement on the exact line of demarcation. 
consideration of the central purpose of the truce 
fire” order at once. Since the United Nations is 
United Nations forces into the conflict, we urge 
be left to the consideration of the Security Council. 
ally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs ‘Committee. 


The Jane Addams Peace 


Association 

Those of us who attended the Reg- 
ional Conference and Board Meeting in 
Cleveland, in October, heard the wel- 
come news that the Jane Addams Peace 
Association, directing body of the Jane 
Addams Peace Fund, through which 
much of the educational work of the 
WIL has been financed, has _ been 
granted tax exemption status by the 
Treasury Department. This news is of 
great interest to all our members and 
we are therefore presenting a brief his- 
tory of the Jane Addams Peace Fund 
and the Association. 


During Miss Addams’ lifetime she 
was in the habit of financing special 
projects of the WIL through funds 
which were given to her personally for 
any project in which she was concerned. 
Therefore, when the WIL wished to do 
an important piece of work, for which 
funds were not available, Miss Addams 
would frequently make the project pos- 
sible by a contribution from these 
personal funds. 


After her death some of her friends 
in WIL felt that a fund should be estab- 
lished in her memory for the purpose 
of financing these special projects, in 
which she believed so deeply. The fund 
was kept in Washington, but in 1947 
was moved to Chicago to be near the 
Chairman, Mabel Wing Castle, a long- 
time friend and associate of Jane Ad- 
dams and a tireless worker for world 
peace. Mrs. Castle, until her death in 
April 1950, served the Jane Addams 
Peace Fund with rare devotion, develop- 
ing it with energy and enthusiasm. 


Among various projects, the Fund 
helped to send members abroad to Inter- 
national Congresses and Executive Com- 
mittee meetings; it financed the Inter- 
American work, so ably carried out 
under the leadership of Heloise Brain- 
erd; it paid for the printing of educa- 
tional material. 


Finally, it was decided to ask for tax 
exemption status for this fund since it 
financed only educational projects. Or- 
ganizations which seek to affect legis- 
lation (with the exception of all “pat- 
riotic” groups, e.g., American Legion, 
VFW, DAR, and religious groups) are 
non-tax exempt, and the WIL of course, 
falls into this category. In order to 
seek tax exemption status for the Fund, 
the Jane Addams Peace Association was 
formed and incorporated in the State 
of Illinois on December 23, 1948. Appli- 
cation was then made to the government 
for tax exemption status. The letter, 
announcing the success of this venture, 
was received on October 10, 1951, by 
the Treasurer of the J.A.P.A., Mrs. 
Mary Sandbach of Chicago. The letter 
says in part: 

“The evidence presented disclosed 
that you were incorporated December 
23. 1948. under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, to foster a better under- 
standing hetween peoples of the world 
toward the end that wars may be avoid- 
ed and a more lasting peace enjoyed. 
It is stated that such purpose shall be 
achieved solely through educational 


means and that it shall not be your 
purpose to urge the passage or defeat 
of any legislation directed toward the 
achievement of your goal. 


“It is shown that you are engaged in 
sponsoring and financing, in whole or 
in part, certain programs initiated by 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. If you find the 
project to be educational and within 
your sphere, you pay such items of ex- 
pense as you approve. Among the ac- 
tivities of the League that you have 
supported are their “Art for World 
Friendship” project, the Castle Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund, the United Na- 
tions project and the Special Committee 
for World Reconstruction and World 
Disarmament. Your receipts, which 
have been derived from dues from 
board members and contributions, have 
been disbursed for the support of the 
projects referred to above, contributions 
to funds for grain for India and treas- 
urer’s and general overhead expense. 


“The ruling contained herein is also 
based on the understanding that you 
continue to limit your efforts and finan- 
cial support to the educational programs 
of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, and provided 
such support does not furnish a back- 
ground for any legislative activity of 
such organization.” 


All of us must feel the deepest grati- 
tude to Mr. Allen Olmsted of Philadel- 
phia, husband of Mildred Scott Olmsted, 
our Administrative Secretary, who, 
more than anyone else, is responsible 
for the successful outcome of this at- 
tempt. Mr. Olmsted, who is a member 
of the firm Saul, Ewing, Remick & Saul, 
together with Mr. Walter Randall of the 
same firm, drew up the initial by-laws 
of the association. Later Mr. Olmsted 
supervised the preparation of the mate- 
rial sent to the Government and took 
entire charge of all negotiation. This 
was all done as a gift to our work for 
peace. 


The tax exempt status of the associa- 
tion opens great opportunities to our 
work for peace education. In this work 
we must distinguish between education 
and propaganda. Informing our mem- 
bers about the work of the United Na- 
tions is education; urging them to urge 
their Congressmen to vote against UMT 
is propaganda. In the future we will 
try to make a clearer distinction between 
our educational and legislative activ- 
ities, in order that we may ask the 
J.A.P.A. to help finance the former. It 
is to be remembered that it is the P.A. 
P.A., not the WIL. which decides what 
projects are to be financed by it. It is 
also most important that contributions 
to the J.A.P.A. must not replace con- 
tributions to the WIL. We must con- 
tinue our regular day by day gifts to 
keep the legislative work alive and 
strong, and wherever possible give add- 
ed contributions to the tax-exempt J.A. 
P.A. for peace education. It is hoped 
that new large contributors and gifts 
from foundations will help to swell this 
Fund. We would geatly appreciate 
suggestions from our members for such 
gifts. 
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THE NEW INDIA 

(Cont. from page 1) 
her people that India’s fervent efforts 
for peace stem from stark necessity. 
India finds herself literally and figura- 
tively “in the middle” between two 
ideological extremes with an understand- 
able unwillingness to become allied with 
either. Mr. Nehru believes that peace 
must be founded upon good sub-soil. 
This involves mutual respect, justice, 
freedom, pooling and sharing of inter- 
est and resources, give-and-take on the 
basis of equality and good-will. 

Yet with all these difficulties, India 
is blessed with a rich spiritual heritage 
—a freedom of soul which even 300 
years of British rule could not diminish, 
and in that spirit lies India’s strength. 
She has taken a confident look at her 
situation and has made some headway 
in all these problems already. It might 
well be that that great era in history 
when East and West really meet is not 
too distant, and that India will be the 
medium through which it will be ef- 
ected. 

Though Point 4 assistance, and such 
international programs as exchange of 
teachers and students, the Fulbright 
program, etc., are making significant 
contributions in bringing about better 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries, there is so much more that we 
could be doing. I would like to see an 
ALL-OUT PEACE OFFENSIVE in In- 
dia—not words, but deeds. With suff- 
cient schools for all the children, hos- 
pitals to meet the present-day suffering, 
increased food production, adequate 
housing, and extension programs for 
adults, we could help the people of India 
to reach more quickly the higher and 
worthy standards they have set for 
themselves. How richly rewarding it 
would be to share with the people of 
India our skills and advances in meet- 
ing physical needs, and to drink the 
deep draught of their spiritual strength! 
A new way of life could be slfown to 
the world. 

Perhaps the words from the book of 
Esther, uttered by Mordecai, are meant 
for us, “and who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the Kingdom for such a 
time as this?” The question begs an 
answer. For the first. time in history 
the United States is in the position to 
answer. 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St.. Phila. 2. Pa. 
PLEASE ENROLL MF AS A MEMBER: 


International Associate Dues (includes 
Intern’t’?l, National, State) $8.00 &...... 

National and State Dues only. $3.00 $...... 

Special Student Dues. $.50 Be 

Contribution 

Make Cuecxs PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
and send to Local Branch Treasurer or to 
National Office 


DISARMAMENT MAKES HEADLINES 
(Cont. from page one) 

powers. These proposals were as un- 

acceptable to the U. S. as the U. S. plan 

was to the USSR. 

However, ii is conceivable that, once 
the propaganda battle subsides and the 
First (political) Committee gets down 
to actual consideration of the two pro- 
posals that there will be many voices 
raised to demand that not propaganda. 
but action on the part of the contending 
powers to substantiate their words. 
Among these demands may well be the 
call for an end to the stalling on the 
part of the truce negotiators. President 
Auriol of France, in his welcoming ad- 
dress suggested a meeting of the four 
major powers in Paris during the As- 
sembly in order to dispel suspicion and 
distrust”. And Anthony Eden in a con- 
ciliatory speech, reflected what Prime 
Minister Churchill has consistenly ad- 
vocated—negotiations of East-West dif- 
ferences. Recent concessions have been 
made by both sides. © 

The Soviet proposal at the 1948 UN 
Assembly that simultaneous conventions 
be prepared for the control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons to come into effect at the same 
time; Mr. Vishinsky’s statement on Oc- 
tober 23rd that the position of the 
Soviet Union is that inspection in case 
of suspicion of violation, is to he made 
by the international control organ act- 
ing by simple majority (not subject to 
the veto); the willingness of the United 
States to consider a consolidated com- 
mission (of the two commissions, Atom- 
ic Energy and Conventional weapons) 
and the most recent -proposal that a cen- 
sus of all armed forces and armaments 
including atomic weapons be taken. 

We of the WILPF would urge that 
the United States take bold leadership 
in raising the level of discussion on con- 
troversial issues and in creating an at- 
mosphere in which negotiations can 
take place. 

Concretely this might mean (1) the 
cessation of further military advances 
on the part of the UN troops, until a 
cease-fire line is established: (2) imple- 
mentation of Mr. Acheson’s words as 
to the willingness of the U. S. to settle 
“East-West issues” by agreeing to the 
convening of a 7-power conference in- 
cluding Communist China (to follow 
the cease-fire in Korea) which would 
discuss other Far Eastern problems: 
(3) acceptance of President Auriol’s 
suggestion for a meeting of the Big 
Four in Paris; (4) less emphasis dur- 
ing the period of the General Assembly 
meetings of rearmament of Europe, and 
(5) concrete suggestions for financing 
and carrying out through the UN the 
excellent proposals introduced by Chan- 
ning Tobias (member of the U. S. dele- 
gation) for land reform and raising of 
economic standards for agricultural 
workers all over the world. 

If such steps were taken. there would 
be no need of using propaganda methods 
or concentrating on winning an arma- 
ments race. The United States would 
have won a victory for mankind, and 
the moral leadership for which all hu- 
manity is praying. 


Literature Corner 

PEACE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

A Family Talk About War: 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, for use 
in the elementary schools. 35 min- 
utes or more long. 5c per copy. 

Uncle Sam Eniertains: 
by Marcia Osborne, for the elemen- 
tary school. Uncle Sam entertains 
14 countries and discusses the way 
to peace. Mimeographed. 5c. 

Uncle Sam's Peace Party: 
written by the pupils of the Baldwin 
School, Pontiac, Michigan. The chil- 
dren of the world come to visit, bring- 
ing the produce of their countries. 
Contains folk-dances and songs, with 
a finale peace song. 

A Friendliness Pageant: 
by Lydia Winkler. Uncle Sam and 
Columbia are entertained by the chil- 
dren of Ireland, Russia, Italy, Japan, 
Holland, Columbia, etc. Songs and 
dances are included. 5c. 

Peace Pageant 
adapted by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, from 
“Good Will, the Magician”. Espe- 
cially appropriate for Goodwill Day 
since it presents Italians, Jews, Poles. 
Negroes, Spaniards. Russians, and 
Chinese. all bound together to make 
America. 5c. 

Columbia Calls: 
by Lydia Winkler. When Columb‘a 
called. the men and women who did 
most to help mankind answere !- 
Madam Curie. Pasteur, Gutenberz. 
Beethoven. Shakespeare. Florence 
Nightingale. Sir Galahad, Jane A!. 
dams. Booker T. Washington. Edison. 
Col. Goethals. Roosevelt. Wilson. Co . 
Lindbergh. Horace Mann. 5c, 

Santa Claus’ Toy Shop: 
by Dorothy Reed. Christmas gifts 
that are not war gifts. to the children 
of the world. 5c. 

The Dawning: 
by George 0. Webster and J. H. Fill- 
more. A printed 16 page Christmas 
pageant emphasizing world - wide 
problems. substituting the outlawry 
of war toward a Brotherhood of 
Peace and Goodwill. 5c. 


WILPF INTERNATIONAL 
(Cont. from page 2) 

During the lifetime of Jane Addam- 
the work of the International was chiefly 
financed by her gifts or by gifts she 
solicited. In 1947. Emily Balch made 
a large share of her Nobel Peace Prize 
money available to the organization. 
Today. however. the work is supported 
almost entirely by the dues of Interna- 
tional Associate Memberships collected 
in all sections. That makes each asso- 
ciate membership of real importance 
to our international program. Every 
$5 membership establishes the work a 
little more firmly. Expansion can he 
undertaken only as the number of mem. 
bers is increased or as a gift or legacy 
is received. It is only as our work ov 
this international level is expanded and 
solidified that the WILPF will fulfill in 
the future its promise of the past and 
the present. 
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